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What Europe Thinks of Unity: 


I. France 


Before the French National Assembly made 
its fateful decision to reject the European 
Defense Community one of France’s leading 
political correspondents wrote that “a certain 
European policy has become a sort of religion 
. a ‘European’ Frenchman can feel closer 
to a German in favor of the EDC than to a 
Frenchman who is opposed to it.” 

The European idea has become deeply 
enough imbedded in the consciousness of 
many Frenchmen to emerge in their vocabu 
laries. The word European stands in France 
for those people for whom the idea of a united 
Europe had become not merely a utopian vis 
ion but a practical possibility. The first stage 
in the realization of the idea was the creation 
of the European Coal and Steel Community; 
the second was to have been the creation of 
the EDC. Other intermediate stages were en- 
visaged, but the culmination of the structure 
was to be a genuine political community em- 
bracing France, Western Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

The partnership was to be made indissolu- 
ble through the application of the supra 
national principle—the requirement that the 


decisions of the common organs of direction 
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of the community would not be subject to 
national veto and would be executed directly 
in each of the participating countries. The six- 
nation community was to be associated as 
closely as possible with Britain and firmly 
allied with the United States through NATO. 
The depth of penetration of the European 
idea can be measured by the distress of its 
supporters when EDC, which was to have 
been the second step in its implementation, 
was rejected. 

There can be no doubt that the leading ad- 
vocates of European integration were deeply 
discouraged by the French Assembly’s action, 
The European Movement indignantly an- 
nounced that the decision would “gravely 
compromise the Franco-German rapproche- 
ment, shake the Atlantic alliance and lead us 
into a reversal of alliances.” For certain pro- 
EDC Socialists, the French rejection of the 
treaty meant the reopening of the difficult 
Saar question and risked the eventual collapse 
of the coal-steel pool. Some writers contended 
that while the creation of a united Europe 
had not been made impossible it had been 
made much more difficult and that France’s 


opportunity of playing a leading role in such 
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a union would be diminished. One 
writer envisaged the possibility of a 
Western union without France, if 
not against France. For the Catholic 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(MRP), whose leaders, Georges Bi- 
dault and Robert Schuman, were 
staunch supporters of EDC, “Europe 
was and still is a community of dis- 
quietude.” 


While the Europeans bemoaned 
the consequences of EDC’s defeat, 
the Communists, neutralists and na- 
tionalists who caused it congratu- 
lated themselves on their victory. 
But no common prescription for the 
future of Europe emerged from this 
disparate alliance. The Communists 
would link Western Europe to the 
Soviet Union while excluding she 
United States from it. The national- 
ists reject the Russians and wish to 
maintain the Atlantic alliance. Neu- 
tralism is not itself a clearly defined 
position. These three groups cannot 
even find common ground in the 
neutralization of Germany, for some 
nationalists are prepared to accept 
German rearmament while the Com- 
munists and neutralists are not. 


Logic and Arithmetic 


While the victors celebrated and 
the defeated pointed to a doleful fu- 
ture, two factors tended to temper 
the optimism of the former and to 
mitigate the pessimism of the latter. 
The first is logic; the second is arith- 
metic. 


The logical question, clearly posed 
by Raymond Aron in Le Figaro, is 
whether it is accurate to identify the 
rejection of EDC with the rejection 


of the concept of European union. 
According to Aron, the defeat of 
EDC does not necessarily mean the 
end of European integration. “The 
Europeans were beaten,” he wrote, 
“not because they are in a minority 
in the country or in Parliament, but 
because they chose unfavorable ter- 
rain for battle.” The terrain was 
that of German rearmament, which 
aroused the passionate opposition of 
deputies who otherwise share the in- 
spiration of the Europeans. A sense 
of urgency which existed in 1950 
after the outbreak of the Korean war 
produced the idea of the EDC as an 
ingenious solution of the two prob- 
lems of German rearmament and 
European integration. This sense of 
urgency no longer exists, and the 
dual-purpose EDC scheme attracted 
the combined hostility of those depu- 
ties who opposed the one purpose or 
the other. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that each goal cannot 
continue to be pursued separately. 


The arithmetical fact is due to the 
disparate nature of the coalition 
which rejected the treaty. The part- 
ners in this coalition are not pre- 
pared to support any single alterna- 
tive policy. Any new policy toward 
Germany, therefore, will require the 
support of a sizable fraction of the 
Europeans. Some Frenchmen who 
hope to salvage what they can of Eu- 
ropean unity from the wreckage of 
the EDC fear that the pro-Europeans 
most deeply committed to integra- 
tion, notably the MRP and the pro- 
EDC Socialists, may systematically 
reject any new policy which does not 
conform to their insistence that the 


supranational principle be main- 
tained. Others, however, see signs— 
of which Socialist support of the 
London accords is one—that the less 
doctrinaire Europeans, perhaps even 
amcng the MRP and the Socialists, 
will support a policy which attenu- 
ates the supranational principle. 


Yet if logic and arithmetic suggest 
that integration may survive the 
blow to what had become its major 
symbol, it remains true that Euro- 
pean unity depends upon the solu- 
tion to the problem of German re- 
armament. This, in turn, depends as 
much upon the future actions of 
Britain, the United States and Ger- 
many—and on the position taken 
by the Kremlin toward the London 
accord—as on the attitude of France. 
In such an uncertain conjuncture it 
is not surprising that French opinion 
about the future is divided and that 
the same voices can utter words of 
despair about immediate events and 
words of hope concerning the future. 
“You have killed a great French 
idea,” former Premier Paul Reynaud 
said to Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
the day after the Assembly rejected 
EDC. The next day he placed his 


signature on a statement declaring 


that “we who have for years strug- 


gled for a united Europe in which 
France and Germany would be rec- 
onciled . . . declare that far from 
being discouraged, we will multiply 
our efforts.” The European idea has 
been badly wounded, but it would 
be premature to pronounce it dead. 
(Mr. Pierce, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Smith College, is also a contributor 


to The American Political Science Revieu 
and The Journal of Politics.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Who Makes U.S. Policy ? 








In the last few years something new 
and generally unnoticed has been 
added to the 


The change is as important as it is 


Washington picture. 


unknown. No longer is foreign poli- 
cy the sole province of the Secretary 
of State, and defense policy the task 
of the Pentagon. No longer is the 
President’s Cabinet the collective elite 
of the Administration. 

Several little-known executive agen- 
cies have been added to the organi- 
zational pyramid that is Washington 
—slipped in at the top—which have 
usurped the prestige and authority 
of the Cabinet and of the Defense 
and State departments. These agen 
cies have come to be the policy- 
making bodies in Washington. They 
examine the most top-secret secrets 
of government. They operate behind 
an invisible curtain that is as effec- 
tive as it is unseen. They seldom see 
the press and never seek publicity. 
They thrive on obscurity and pro- 
mote secrecy. 

The result is that Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles does not set for- 
eign policy. He carries out foreign 
policy. The result is that Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson does 
not decide military policy. He im- 
plements defense policy. It is true 
Messrs. Dulles and Wilson have a 
large voice in making policy in their 
respective fields, but they are no 
longer the thunderers that secretary- 
ships once represented. 

One reason that Mr. Dulles can 
rush from Washington to Berlin to 
Geneva to Manila to Washington to 
London, scarcely touching home base, 
is that policy is ground out regard- 
less—and by whom? By these little- 
known agencies, these alphabetic ad- 
ditions to Washington, these postwar 
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contributions to government in an 
atomic age. These are the NSC, the 
CIA, the AEC, the JCS, or, as they 
the National 
Security Council, the Central Intelli- 


are formally known: 


gence Agency, the Atomic Energy 
the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. These four bodies are today the 


Commission, 


top policy-making agencies of the 
government. 


Unseen Government Agencies 


No longer is a major decision the 
expression of one man’s opinion. It is 
the collective judgment of a group, 
a group that operates unseen, un- 
known and frequently unhonored. 
Even the President (on whom, of 
course, rests the final responsibility 
for decisions) is largely at their 
mercy. As they represent the fullest 
knowledge, the widest understand 
ing, of developments and advances 
in their highly specialized fields, it 
would be a presumptuous President 
who lightly disregarded their recom- 
mendations. President Truman re- 
lied on their views, opinions and rec- 
ommendations almost entirely, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is equally impressed 
and influenced. 

These postwar additions to gov- 
ernment have, in a sense, become the 
government today. They review poli- 
cy, decide policy, implement policy. 
They are the mechanical, organiza- 
tional, operational brains of the Ad- 
ministration. They are the govern- 
ment’s answer to the complexities 
and intricacies of atomic-age living, 
where a wrong decision can be a 
country’s last decision; a mistake, 
the beginning of the end. 

In some ways this is unquestion- 
ably a good development. In some 
ways it may be bad. Certainly when 
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it comes to getting news of what 
these top agencies are doing and 
thinking and deciding, it is bad—at 
least for the newsmen. Few, if any, 
of these agencies hold press confer- 
ences. Few, if any, of their officials 
will talk on or off the record to news- 
men—or if they talk, say anything 
important. The National Security 
Council never holds a press confer- 
ence. The Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy never sees the press. The Atomic 
Energy Commission seldom calls in 
the fourth estate. Its chairman, Rear 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, held his 
first press talk since taking office 15 
months ago last month. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff operate unseen in the 
dark recesses of the cavernous Penta- 
gon. Newsmen may sometimes ex- 
change a few words of pleasantries 
with a member or two of these agen- 
cies—but always as individuals and 


not as spokesmen for the group. 


All four of these agencies are post- 
war additions to government. The 
National Security Council, really the 
topmost policy group in Washing- 
ton, was created in 1947, It is made 
up of six members—Messrs. Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, Dulles, Wilson, Stas- 
sen, and Fleming—and three officials 
—Messrs. Cutler, Lay and Gleason. 
CIA actually is an arm of the NSC, 
created at the same time and as- 
signed the wartime cloak-and-dagger 
job of the old Office of Strategic 
Services. It is headed by Allan Dul- 
les, brother of the Secretary of State. 
The JCS was created in 1949 by an 
amendment to the act creating the 
National Security Council and is the 
military voice of the services. It is 
headed by Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford and includes Generals Ridgway, 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Europe's Comeback 





The most significant aspect of the 
nine-power London accord conclud- 
ed on October 3, which President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has hailed as 
“the greatest diplomatic achievement 
of our time,” is that it represents 
Europe’s own decision regarding the 
future of the Continent. 


During thé past decade Europe, 
economically shattered and political- 
ly disrupted, appeared to have lost— 
some observers thought permanently 
—the influence it had exercised for 
centuries not only within its own 
geographic confines but also in the 
colonial areas of Asia and Africa and 
in the New World. The two super- 
powers—the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.—whose victory in World 
War II had endowed them with a 
new role in world affairs, overshad- 
owed Europe, which found itself 
looking to Washington and Moscow 
for decisions on crucial problems. 
For Europe the United States had 
become a much-needed and welcome 
source of financial and military aid, 
symbolized by the Marshall plan and 
NATO; while the U.S.S.R. emerged 
both as a threat to its security and as 
a nation with arbitrary power to set- 
tle the fate of divided Germany and 
Austria. 


Europe, U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


As long as the European nations 
remained dependent on American 
aid and some of their leaders believed 
that Washington’s views should de- 
termine their foreign policies, afiti- 
Americans on the Continent, non- 
Communists as well as Communists, 
could argue that Europe was a pawn 
of the United States. Meanwhile, the 
Europeans who firmly continued to 
support democracy and regarded the 


United States as the best defense 
against Russian aggression, feared 
that Moscow would use their ties 
with Washington as a justification 
for attack on Western Europe, 
whether by war or infiltration. It had 
long been apparent that Europe 
would be in a better position to talk 
on terms of equality with both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. if it 
could achieve a sense of internal 
unity, which in turn would facilitate 
not only military cooperation but 
also urgently needed cooperation for 
the joint development of economic 
resources and the improvement of 
living standards. 

Belief in the advantages of unity 
had led many European leaders to 
see hope in plans for the EDC, and 
its defeat by the French National As- 
sembly was, at first flush, regarded 
as a tragic setback. However, the re- 
view of Europe’s problems made nec- 
essary by the death of EDC cor- 
roborated two points which Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France had stressed at 
the outset: first, that a genuine Eu- 
ropean union, if it is not to be domi- 
nated by Germany, must include 
Britain; and, second, that if an or- 
ganization with supranational pow- 
ers is to be established, all European 
nations, including Britain, must be 
ready to accept what in effect repre- 
sents a revolutionary change in the 
concept of sovereignty—a change, it 
should be pointed out, that the United 
States has not yet accepted in its own 
relations with international agencies. 

At the London conference Britain 
and France both made historic de- 
cisions. On behalf of France Premier 
Mendés-France accepted the rearma- 
ment of West Germany, which, he 
had explained to his own people, was 
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inevitable. On behalf of Britain For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, aban- 
doning Britain’s traditional policy of 
noncommitment to Europe in time 
of peace, pledged his country’s par- 
ticipation in the military arrange 
ments to be made under the Brus- 
sels treaty, which runs until 1998. 
France can thus count on the long- 
term support of Britain not only in 
the form of four divisions and a 
tactical air force but, what is even 
more important, on its moral back- 
ing, instead of being left, as it had 
feared, alone with Germany and 
four small Western European na- 
tions in EDC. On behalf of the Ger- 
mans Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who had been sharply critical of M. 
Mendeés-France, promised that West 
Germany would voluntarily refrain 
from the production of certain un- 
conventional armaments. 


Britain in Role of Arbiter 


The Brussels group, to be known 
as the Western European Union, 
would apply a system of controls to 
its continental members but not to 
Britain. Thus Britain, in spite of its 
unprecedented decision to give West- 
ern Europe a pledge of military aid, 
would still enjoy a special position. 

Premier Mendés-France, however, 
believes it is “not a bad thing” that 
Britain, for which he has a great 
admiration based on World War II 
experience, shou!d be controller but 
not controlled. He apparently hopes 
Britain may become the arbiter be- 
tween France and Germany, and 
thereby “constitute an element of 
stability that will consolidate Euro- 
pean cooperation.” Under this con- 
cept, Britain would resume its his- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


French 
West Africa 
in Evolution 








3ritish visitors to French West Afri- 
ca often express hurt surprise at the 
political calm prevailing in that enor- 
mous colony, as contrasted with the 
turbulence plaguing the neighboring 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. It seems to 
them unjust that the more liberal 
British policy has not paid off simi- 
lar dividends. the 


quiet in the French colonies to a less 


Some attribute 


prosperous economy and consequent- 
ly to a smaller demand for political 
rights. Others find the answer in the 
existence of fewer channels for ex- 
pressing grievances and in the em- 
bryonic status of local government 
institutions and of the native press. 
And a few conclude that the explana- 
tion lies in French policy toward 
West Africa, which differs radically 
from British colonial practices. 


Experiment in Integration 


Since the end of World War II, 
French has 


working out an experiment as inter- 


colonial policy been 
esting in its way as the contemporary 
and divergent British policies in East 
and West Africa. It involves the in- 
tegration of France’s overseas terri- 
tories with the mother country. As 
applied to French West Africa, this 
policy has suffered from two contra- 
dictory trends — egalitarianism and 
authoritarianism—the legacy, respec- 
tively, of the revolution of 1789 and 
of Napoleon I. From the outset, what 
France has given the Africans with 
one hand it has seemed to take back 
with the other. 


The authoritarian trend has shown 
itself in a highly centralized lecal 


administration, whose direct rule of 
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a territory eight times the size of 
with the British 
policy of indirect rule through he- 


France contrasts 


reditary African chiefs, and by close 
control from Paris over colonial ad- 
ministrators on the spot, Culturally 
the educational system in French 
West Africa is almost a replica of 
that in the home country, and all 
instruction is given in the French 
language. In the military sphere 
African conscripts and volunteers 
have served not only in France but 
in other overseas French territories, 
most recently in the Indochina war. 
Economically, French West Africa 
has been developed chiefly as a source 
of raw or semiprocessed materials 
needed by the mother country and as 
a market for French manufactured 


goods. 


France’s liberalism, on the other 
hand, is evident in the equal rights 
accorded to inhabitants of the oldest 
French settlements in West Africa— 
the “four communes” of Sénégal. Al! 
Africans born in those communes 
are automatically French citizens, 
and since 1848 they have elected a 
deputy to sit in the French Parlia- 
ment in Paris. Similarly liberal has 
been the treatment of the small mi- 
nority of Africans who have shown 
the will and the capacity to partici- 
pate in French culture. A British stu- 
dent of the subject, Thomas Hodg- 
kin, considers that the greatest con- 
tribution made by France to Euro- 
pean-African relations is its assertion 
of the idea of equality. No policy of 
apartheid, as in South Africa, or Jim 
Crowism has marred Franco-African 
relationships, and Africans able to 
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Dr. Thompson, who has written previously for the For- 
EIGN Poticy BuLLetin (“Burma and the Two Chinas,” 
May 15, 1953), made an extended tour throughout French 
West Africa in the autumn of 1953, 


afford it can patronize the best hotels 
and restaurants in the colony on the 
same footing as the French. While it 
may be argued that loyalty and use- 
fulness are the yardsticks for granting 
privileges to the elite, it must also be 
said that virtually all the elite appear 
sincerely won over to French culture. 
The most serious criticism that can 
be made of this policy is that it has 
created a gulf between the African 
elite and the masses, analogous to 
that which—until 1946—separated 
the indigenous French citizens of 
Sénégal’s four communes from the 
vast bulk of Africans living in the 
rest of the territory. 


Postwar New Deal 


World War II wrought a profound 
change in French West Africa. The 
dislocation effected in its economy 
and the intensified authoritarianism, 
mixed with racism, that character- 
ized the Vichy regime brought hard- 
ships that naturally influenced the 
African elite to side with the Free 
French. This, in turn, inspired the 
Gaullist government to call for a 
new deal in France’s relations with 
its black African colonies at a con- 
ference held at Brazzaville early in 
1944. Here Free French colonial ad- 
ministrators and politicians outlined 
a program of political, economic and 
social reforms in which priority was 
given to African interests. While the 
conference specifically rejected any 
idea of black Africans evolving to- 
ward self-government, it proposed 
for them instead a_pseudo-federal 
citizenship in the combination of 
overseas _ territories 


France and _ its 





soon to be renamed the French 


Union. 


In early 1946 the idealism that pre- 
vailed in liberated France, together 
with pressure from the now more 
politically awakened African elite, 
produced the first of a series of de- 
crees that propelled West Africa for- 
ward at a dizzy pace. First, citizen- 
ship was extended automatically to 
all French African subjects without 
the requirement (which had previ- 
ously limited the Africans’ desire to 
become French citizens) that they 
accept French civil status. Then the 
regime of disciplinary penalities—the 
indigénat—which had given French 
administrators arbitrary powers over 
the Africans, was abolished. Later, 
all criminal cases were transferred to 
courts in which French penal law 
was applied by professional magis- 
trates. Forced labor was prohibited, 
and in November 1952 a Labor Code 
was enacted for all overseas terri- 
tories, which extended to African 
salaried workers the same rights as 
those enjoyed by workers in France. 
And in 1951 the second Lamine- 
Gueye Law accorded African civil 
servants equal treatment with their 
French colleagues with regard to re- 
cruitment, pay and promotion. 


One of the most significant mani- 
festations of this new deal was the 
establishment in 1947 of a pyramidal 
system of representative institutions 
at the territorial, federal and metro- 
politan levels. Since that time French 
West Africans have elected 20 depu- 
ties to the National Assembly, 20 
senators to the Council of the Repub- 
lic, and 27 councilors to the Assem- 
bly of the French Union. In addition, 
they have elected members to a terri- 
torial assembly set up in each of the 
eight territories (Sénégal, Maurita- 
nia, French Sudan, Niger, French 
Guinea, Upper Volta, the Ivory Coast 
and Dahomey) that form French 
West Africa. These bodies have con- 


trol over local budgets and serve as 
electoral colleges for the federal as- 
sembly at Dakar called the Grand 
Conseil. 


West Africa's Ten-Year Plan 


Currently, a ten-year plan for the 
equipment and modernization of 
French West Africa, devised in 1946, 
is being carried out with funds sup- 
plied almost entirely by France. An 
organization called FIDES (Fonds 
d’'Investissement pour le Dévelope- 
ment Economique et Social des Ter- 
ritoires d’Outre-Mer), similar to the 
British Colonial Development Fund, 
was set up, and works through an 
elaborate network of institutions and 
semipublic companies entrusted with 
research for, and the development of, 
specific commodities and projects. 
Some of these have launched the 
mechanized cultivation of peanuts 
and rice; others, the improvement of 
oil-palm products; and still others 
have undertaken the exploitation of 
mineral deposits. Foreign capital is 
being welcomed on liberal terms for 
the development of iron, bauxite and 
copper ores in Guinea and Mauri- 
tania. 


Large amounts of public funds 
have been used on pilot projects be- 
lieved to be too risky and too novel 
for private capital. Despite its war- 
shaken economy, France has been 
making a tremendous effort to 
achieve in a decade as much as, or 
more than, was accomplished in the 
half century or so of French rule in 
West Africa before World War II. 
Although the long-term results of 


these efforts cannot yet be appraised, 
some immediate effects are discerni- 


ble. 


On the credit side, FIDES has 
given an easily visible boost to French 
West Africa’s economy and social 
welfare. The territorial capitals are 
boom towns, which have grown rap- 
idly in population and buildings over 
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the past few years. The major ports 
—Dakar, Conakry and Abidjan— 
have been vastly improved, as has 
been the transportation system gen- 
erally. Mining is hitting its stride in 
Guinea and Mauritania, and new in- 
dustries have been established, chief- 
ly in Sénégal and the Ivory Coast. 
The number of African children at- 
tending school has doubled since 
before the war, and the already ex- 
cellent health services have been ex- 
panded in both personnel and equip- 
ment. French scholars have been 
organized for the scientific study of 
French black Africa in an interna- 
tionally esteemed Institut Francais 
d'Afrique Noire, which regularly 
publishes monographs and _ articles 
on the natural and social sciences. 
France has taken the lead in organiz- 
ing technical and economic coopera- 
tion among the colonial powers in 
Africa. 


The Credit Side 


Politically, the Africans appear to 
be digesting well the big slice of rep- 
resentative government so suddenly 
thrust upon them, and the electorate 
has been progressively widened to 
include at the present time over 3 
million of a total population num- 
bering about 17 million. Political 
parties have sprung up in each of the 
territories, most of them based on 
regional or ethnic divisions. The 
mort important of these is the Bloc 
Démocratique Sénégalais, led by the 
poet-scholar Senghor, outstanding 
spokesman for French Africans in 
Paris. The only “pan-African” party 
among them—the RHD (Rassemble- 
ment Démocratique Africain)—re- 
nounced its early affiliation with the 
French Communist party in 1950 
and now appears to be going along 
with the government. 


Some of the African deputies in 
Paris, who initially aligned them- 
selves with French parties, joined in 
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1948 to form a bloc of Overseas In- 
dependents, but they continue to ad- 
for French West 
Africa within the French Union. At 
their conference held in February 


vocate evolution 


1953, members of this group urged 
the establishment of a federal French 
Republic, in which each territorial 
group of the French Union would 
have its own responsible legislature 
and ministers. Military veterans, in- 
stead of complaining about conscrip- 
tion and neglect following their war- 
time demobilization, have remained 
loyal to their French brothers-in-arms 
and have become consistent support- 
ers of the administration. Although 
Islam has been making rapid head- 
the French 
West Africans, the bulk of the popu- 


way in conversion of 
lation remain animists. And even the 
Negro Muslims show as yet no signs 
of making common cause with the 
Arab League or with their coreligion- 
ists in the North African nationalist 
movements. 


The Debit Side 


On the debit side is the uneven 
distribution of the new benefits pro- 
vided by FIDES. Towns are being 
developed and with them an urban 
proletariat, and comparatively little is 
being done for the countryside; ex- 
port commodities have been encour- 
aged, but products for domestic con- 
sumption have not been similarly 
improved, with the notable exception 
of rice cultivation. Too much money, 
some claim, has been allocated in 
such a way that it benefits primarily 
the big French commercial concerns, 
which repatriate their profits and 
leave to the state all the financial 
burden of developing the country. 
The new labor code has benefited the 
salaried urban worker, but it has left 
unimproved the lot of the vast bulk 
of the population, who remain illit- 
erate, disease-ridden and underfed, 
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can- soil with age-old primitive tech- 
niques. In brief, the gulf between the 
elite and the masses has been wid- 
ened, although the elite has now been 
expanded to include a far larger 
number of Africans. 

The quiet now prevailing in French 
West Africa is probably transitory, 
particularly in view of the constitu- 
tional progress being made in the 
Gold Coast. Time is of the essence, 
and the major question is whether or 
not French concessions will be grant- 
ed quickly enough to satisfy African 
aspirations. 

Within the framework of conces- 
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sions made to all parts of the French 
Union, some progress has been regis- 
tered with respect to African de- 
mands during the past year. In Au- 
gust 1954 the French National As- 
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sembly granted wider powers to 
West African municipalities and is 
currently considering draft laws that 
would allow a measure of executive 
power to territorial assemblies, create 
representative councils in rural areas, 
revise the land regime, and give the 
Assembly of the French Union limit- 
ed legislative powers. 


Toward ‘Eurafrica’ 


Apart from outside pressure, of 
which little evidence in 
French West Africa today, there are 


there is 


two inherent trends that may prove 
dangerous for that region’s weli-be- 


ing. One is the growing separation 
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of the elite from the masses, which 
manifests itself on the political level 
by the involvement of African poli- 
ticians in French politics and high- 
level operations and their indiffer- 
ence to the needs of their constitu- 
ents. The other is the effort of French 
vested interests to whittle down the 
progress achieved by French West 
Africa in the early postwar years. 
The French population in West 
Africa has doubled since the war and 
so has its stake in the country. Par- 
ticularly in the skilled-labor market, 
French immigrants are offering in- 


creasing competition to the growing 
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number of Africans who have re- 
ceived technical training. In this play 
of opposing forces, and on the high- 
est level, the saving element may 
prove to be the vision of “Eurafrica,” 
which has a wide appeal both in 
France and in its black African terri- 
tories. From the French side this in- 
tegration of France with its African 
colonies would bolster the French 
position in the world, weakened by 
World War II and the loss of Indo- 
china, and would gratify its cultural 
aspiration to develop the colonies as 
potential centers for a wide radiation 
of French civilization. From the 
African point of view citizenship in 
a world organization such as the 
French Union offers a vastly expand- 
ed horizon and possibilities, and also 
greater security than that of a dubi- 


ously stable independence. Moreover, 





the heterogeneous nature of the sev- 
eral hundred ethnic groups living in 
French West Africa hampers the de- 
velopment of a firmly rooted nation- 
alism. 


But if the promise inherent in the 
concept of the French Union—com- 
plete equality between France and 
its overseas territories—is to prove 
wholly satisfying to the Africans, it 
must be fully carried out. Yet it 
this is done without reserving to 
the home country final decisions on 
purely domestic policy, Metropolitan 
France might eventually find itself in 
the curious position of being gov- 
erned by representatives ,of its erst- 
while colonial possessions. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: There is no 
adequate survey of French West Africa in 
English—only a few articles in such peri- 
odicals as West Africa, Africa, and the 
organs of various missionary societies. The 
outstanding short study of the territory is 
Jacques Richard-Molard’s Afrique Ocet- 
dentale Francaise (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1949). The most scholarly and comprehen- 
sive general work is contained in the two 
volumes of the Encyclopédie Coloniale en- 
titled “Afrique Occidentale Francaise” 
(Paris, 1949). Additional reading includes: 
Robert Delavignette, Le Paysan Noir (Paris, 
Stock, 1934): A. Gouilly, L’Islem dans 
l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (Paris, La- 
1952); Paul Hazoumé, Dognicimi 
(Paris, Larose, 1938); Camara Laye, L’En- 
fant Noir (Paris, Plon, 1953); Soeur Marie- 
André, La Condition Humaine en Afrique 
Noire (Paris, Grasset, 1953); Ministére de 
la France d’Outre-Mer, L’Equipement des 
Territoires  Frangais d'Outre-Mer (Paris, 
1951); Présence Africaine, Nos. 8-9, 13 
(Paris, 1947-53). 
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Twining, Shepherd, and Admiral 
Carney. The AEC dares back to 1946 
and, is currently chaired by Admiral 
Strauss, previously by Messrs. David 

E. Lillienthai and Gordon Dean. 


There is nothing sinister in the 
emergence of these agencies. Current 
complexities may well demand gov- 
ernment by committee. However, the 
curtain of secrecy that hides their ac- 
tivities makes them mysterious addi- 
tions to the Washington scene, vague 
shadows in the generally overpubli- 
cized and overspotlighted goings on 
in government. And because they op- 
erate in the dark their existence is 
frequently forgotten. Yet, in fact, 
they hold the future of the nation’s 


security in their collective hands. 
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toric balance-of-power role on the 
continent, this time playing it on 
two levels: between France and Ger- 
many; and beiween a united Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. 


The history-making developments 
in London were facilitated by the 
wise decision of President Eisenhower 
that the United States should hence- 


forth follow a policy of “partnership” 


toward other nations and abstain 


from telling them what they should 


or should not do. Our partnership 
policy left the Europeans free to de- 
termine their future, on the 
basis of frank information about the 
objectives of the United States. By 
resuming both the burdens and the 


own 


privileges of responsibility, Europe 
has staged a comeback on the world 
scene, which prophets of doom had 
regarded as impossible. In effect, Eu- 
rope has recreated a new balance of 
power between the Continent and 
the two superpowers. 

With their recovered sense of re- 
sponsibility, the European nations 
will be in a stronger position to speak 
their mind to Russia, as has already 


been indicated by the unfavorable 


reaction in London, Paris and Bonn 
to Foreign Minister Molotov’s call in 
East Germany for new talks about 
German unity, which would retard 
ratification of the London accord. 
They will also be of greater value to 
the United States as free partners 
rather than as sometimes reluctant 
dependents. Most important of all 
for the long run, the London accord 
has opened the way for a European 
union larger than the “Little Eu- 
rope” envisaged in EDC, which 
might include not only Britain but 
also the Scandinavian countries and, 
with the conclusion of the Trieste 
accord on October 5, Yugoslavia and 
its partners in the Balkan alliance, 
Greece and Turkey. 


Vera Micueces DEAN 
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